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By BERTON BRALEY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS is not just the art of 

Putting a message across; 

Public Relations is something you’re part of 

Either for profit or loss, 

You, in your job, are the firm’s emissary, 

All that you say and you do 

Counts—plus or minus—with Tom, Dick and Harry, 
Public Relations is—YOU! 


MILLIONS that go into winning the people’s 
Confidence, friendship, good will, 

You can knock higher than several steeples 

If you’re a grouch and a pill. 

You put the blessing, or you put the curse on all 
Planning and policy too, 

Public Relations is private and personal, 

Public Relations is YOU! 


IT IS BY YOU that the customer judges 
You give the Public its slant, 

You’re the promoter of grins or of grudges, 
It’s the impression you plant 

That'll decide if the firm’s reputation’s 
Proved by performance, all through; 
Public Relations is private relations, 
Public Relations is YOU! 


—Reprinted with permission from SERVICE, 
a publication of Cities Service Company 
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H. L. Mencken once wisely observed 
that education ought to teach a man how 
to go about finding out what he doesn’t 
know. The man who knows how to use 
the reference books in his own or the pub- 
lic library need not be totally ignorant on 
any subject. 

An expert is a man who knows where to 
find the answers. Lawyers have their law 
books and sample forms; architects have 
their libraries, files, and journals; printers 
have copies of former productions. Every 
trade and profession has its indispensable 
handbooks and special literature without 
which the individuals would be nearly 
helpless when confronted with 
familiar problem. 

Whenever an intelligent man undertakes 
anything new, whether gardening, cooking, 
cabinet-making, or chicken-raising, his first 
move should be to supply himself with 
printed information on the subject. Thou- 
sands of pamphlets on nearly every subject 


an un- 


under the sun have been published by the 
different departments of the government 
and are available for a few cents, (or at the 
local library). 

Too many people think of a library as a 
place where high-brow poetry and classical 
literature are parked. They do not know 
that the library houses books that contain 
useful information pertaining to every job, 
from shipping clerk to international banker. 

Every young person of intelligence and 
ambition should learn how to use a library. 
This means that he should understand the 
card catalogue, the cumulative index of 
periodical literature, the arrangement of 
the books on the shelves, and the location 
of the different departments. He will then 
be his own master, and thus able to pursue 
his task without embarrassment or delay. 


—from The Copperweld Magazine, 
Jan.-Feb., 1948 
(Reprinted with permission). 





Librarians Are Molders of Thoughts* 


By Epwarp J. BARRETTt 


Tr is a privilege to be on your program 
here today. Meetings of this type have a 
particularly great value in these confusing 
—and often disconcerting—times. We need 
to get together to discuss our problems as 
a group—to plan our approach to them— 
to express our own ideas—and to receive 
others. 

Post-war periods are always unsettled. 
The “Terrible Twenties” which followed 
the first World War are still reasonably 
fresh in the minds of most of us. From 
history, we know that the years following 
the end of the Civil War were a difficult 
period. And we certainly know that there 
is a bumper crop of problems confronting 


* Prepared for Fall meeting, [Illinois unit, 
Catholic Library Association, October 12, 1948 at 
The Immaculata, Chicago. 

+ Secretary of State and State Librarian in Illi- 
nois. 


us in this—the postwar period of World 
War II. None of us can solve them alone. 
We must get together to meet these prob- 
lems and challenges. 


The role of librarians and teachers has 
always been a vitally important one in our 
national life. We all know that the youth 
of our nation today are its citizens tomor- 
row. Upon the type of training they re- 
ceive today, depends the kind of nation we 
will have tomorrow. Librarians and 
teachers have that training in their hands. 
They are the molders of the minds of our 
future citizens. But where the teacher’s 
responsibility ends with the _ student’s 
graduation, the librarian’s responsibility is 
a never-ending one. It is, 
“cradle to grave” responsibility. 


indeed, a 


Every generation, I suppose, feels that 
its problems are a lot more serious than 
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those which confronted any previous gen- 
eration. In spite of that, I can’t help but 
feel that—in at least one respect—we are 
faced today with a problem that has be- 
come more serious in recent years. It is 
one which places even more responsibility 
upon librarians and teachers, one which 
makes their jobs still more difficult. 

That problem is simply this—finding the 
truth. 

We are being subjected to a propaganda 
barrage today that has never before been 
approached. The child, the youth — even 
the adult—who is trying to get facts has 
to push his way through a jungle of propa- 
ganda that makes the jungles of Guadal- 
canal look like a six-lane superhighway. 

Even names don’t mean anything any 
more. To the Communist, everyone who 
doesn’t agree with him is a Fascist. To 
the reactionary, everyone who doesn’t 
agree with him is a Communist. And the 
term “Liberal!” About all we can say 
about it any more, is that it is the term 
everyone applies to himself. 

This situation causes enough confusion 
among us—the adults. But how much 
greater must be the confusion in the minds 
of our youth! And the job of guiding our 
youth through this maze falls upon our 
librarians and our teachers—the molders of 
the minds of our youth. 

Our young people need guidance in their 
reading and the studies. Heaven knows 
they need it! All one must do today to 
prove that point is to pick up his daily 
newspaper. In just the last few months 
we have all read stories about 10-, 12-, and 
14-year-old boys committing crimes as 
serious as murder, torturing their play- 
mates, robbing stores. When police ques- 
tion them about why they did those things, 
where they got their ideas—what is their 
answer? The comic books! 

Last July, the Chicago police caught two 
young men—18 and 20 years old — who 
were known as the “Cat Burglars.” They 
had broken into nine stores and stolen 
merchandise valued at $7,800. They told 
the police they had learned their tech- 
niques by reading books in the public 
library. 


Reading guidance? Yes, there is a very 
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definite meed for it. Librarians and 
teachers can’t do it all, of course. There 
is still no greater force in the lives of our 
children and our youth than their home 
life. If their home life is pleasant, whole- 
some, stimulating,—the task of guiding 
their reading along proper lines is much 
simpler. But for those who come from 
broken homes or virtually no homes, the 
task becomes extremely complex. And it 
is among that group that the need is 
greatest. They are the ones who tum 
most readily to crime. They are the ones 
most likely to fall victim to the flood of 
propaganda which surrounds us. 

We are all aware and concerned today 
with the growing menace of Communism. 
We know that its propaganda is clever and 
subtle in its distortion of the truth. And 
from the results of widespread reading of 
the so-called “comic books,” we know—if 
we didn’t know it before,—how easily im- 
pressed our youngsters and our youth are 
by what they read. Here is a real threat 
to the future security of our nation. We 
must not let our future citizens—nor our 
present citizens — be duped by Com- 
munism’s half-truths and distorted truths. 
If we do, they will soon be ready to be- 
lieve Communism’s outright lies. 

Here is where guidance is most needed. 
And here is where it is most difficult to 
find the real truth. 

In an article called “The Reds Are 
After Your Child,” in the July issue of 
American Magazine, Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College and a noted 
educator for many years, showed some of 
the ways in which Communism is seeking 
to recruit American youth. He told how 
the lonesome, homesick college freshman, 
who is probably away from home for the 
first time, is sought out by the Red Front 
organizations on the campus. At first it is 
purely a social relationship, just good fel- 
lowship, helping the new student get ac- 
quainted. But after that, comes a 
pamphlet here, a book there, a little 
grumbling about the food in the campus 
restaurants, and so on. Unless the student 
is particularly alert, he is soon repeating 
the subtly-disguised Communist propa- 
ganda to others. 
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In another part of the article, Gideonse 
tells about a book which was found by a 
New York legislative investigating com- 
mittee. Its title is “Education and Social 
Conflict,” and the author is Howard David 
Langford. It advised English teachers to 
encourage students to emphasize “the issue 
between the workers and the ruling classes” 
in their book reviews. It urged science 
teachers not to emphasize the design and 
operation of such things as the telephone, 
the airplane and radio, but to show the 
“roles these instruments have played in 
uniting workers in each country and 
throughout the world.” Even in geography 
classes, teachers were urged to talk about 
“the grinding poverty of millions — the 
peasant planting rice in China, Cubans 
living on next to nothing amid endless 
fields of sugar cane, Alabama share crop- 
pers, Pennsylvania coal miners, makers of 
cheap garments in New York sweatshops.” 

You can readily see the effect that this 
approach could have on the minds of 
young people. It is all a part of the Com- 
munist plan to cause discontent, disillusion, 
confusion. 

But the alert librarian and teacher can 
offset that effect. The librarian or teacher 
can tell the student, “This is propaganda, 
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it distorts the facts, it does not tell the 
truth.” The librarian or teacher can go 
farther than that, by saying, “Now here is 
another book which will give you a fac- 
tual account.” 


We don’t want censorship. We don’t 
need it. We don’t have to burn any books 
or forbid reading them. We have nothing 
to fear from our youth if we will place 
the truth in their hands. They’re good 
kids. But we must see to it that they 
GET the truth. 


Our country is not perfect. We have 
inequalities. We have slums. We have 
crime, vice, fraud. We must not try to 
hide these things from our youth. We 
must admit them, and tell our youth that 
we need their help in trying to correct 
them in the American way—not the Com- 
munist way. We must not try to close 
their eyes or their minds to anything— 
even Communism. But we must make 
doubly sure that the truth is labeled 
“TRUTH,” and the propaganda is labeled 
“PROPAGANDA.” 


That is the job of our librarians and 
teachers—the molders of the minds of our 
youth. It’s not an easy job. It is a very 
tough one. But it rests in good hands. 


Library Service To Business in the Small Town. 
By Mrs. Leta Best MUELLER* 


Factories in cities usually have their 
own libraries and librarians. Sycamore, 
Ill. is a small town of 5,000 but boasts of 
several large industries. With a one man 
staff, and a limited budget, it is really a 
challenge to make each dollar buy the best 
value for the particular needs of the com- 
munity. 

One year our Rotary Club made the 
Sycamore Library one of its projects— 
sending out 50 letters to business firms and 
individuals telling them how little money 
we had for books after necessary repairs 
on the building. The response was sur- 
prising. Checks came in ranging from $25 


* Librarian, Sycamore (Ill.) Public Library. 


to $200, amounting in all to $735. That 
was the year to build up our shelf of 
business aids. 

In the process of weeding and replacing 
such subjects as Science, Psychology, and 
History I consult with experts in their re- 
spective fields, so—taking one subject at a 
time, I wrote to the Illinois State Library 
asking for a selection of the best books 
for a small library to own on office man- 
agement, persorinel, accounting, advertising 
and salesmanship. When each package ar- 
rived I called the head of that department 
in each industry, all busy men, but very 
willing to help. Sometimes they came to 
the library, often took the books home for 
the week end, some ordered these books 
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for their personal library, sometimes they 
suggested better ones for us to purchase. 


This all took time, but when the books 
arrived and were cataloged, ready for cir- 
culation, I sent a postal for their bulletin 
board, and a duplicate to the newspapers, 
reading something like this, “Your gen- 
erosity has made this service possible, 
please feel free to ask for any books that 
would help your organization and if we 
cannot buy them, they will be secured 
from the Illinois State Library within five 
days. 


Sometimes our notice read like this, “We 
have recently borrowed from the Illinois 
State Library books on Plastics, Foundry 
Practice, Tool and Die making, Factory 
inspection, etc. What do you need?” I 
publish lists for farmers and their wives, 
for teachers and career girls. (The radio 
spot announcements from the A. L. A. 
Public Relations Dept. are very helpful, 
and free for the asking. I file them 
under “Publicity” and when I run out of 
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ideas I adapt them to my needs.) 

We spend hours hunting for certain pic- 
tures for one of our factories who make 
molds for statues. Many of our young 
men are taking extension courses in the 
city or through correspondence, and we 
order books for them regularly. The for- 
mer Secretary of our Chamber of Com- 
merce used to call every third week and 
offer the hotel window for exhibits of 
timely books for that season. 

The business men and women really ap- 
preciate our service. They not only tell 
us so, but they express it in a way that 
counts. This past year we received 313 
fine, useable books from people in all 
walks of life; the Community Chest in- 
cludes us in their budget; lawyers and 
bankers give us books as memorials for 
men who have passed on; the Camera 
Club gives us six fine magazines on their 
subject, and, only this week the President 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club asked “What can we do for your 
Library?” 


Libraries in Rural Communities 
By Marion E. JAMES* 


Tue title above may be somewhat mis- 
leading in that it infers that libraries in 
rural areas should differ widely from 
metropolitan libraries. What differences 
must and will exist, however, are largely a 
matter of form rather than function and 
services. 

The American Public Library has 
always, at least theoretically, had as its 
chief function the providing of educational 
and informational materials to the adult— 
as an individual with personal problems, 
as a member of a group, and as a citizen 
in a democracy with a need for knowledge 
on local, state, national, and international 
problems. That such knowledge be avail- 
able to all citizens is a requisite for intel- 
ligent action of the nation as a whole, and 
is the fundamental reason for the support 


* Chief, Extension Services, Illinois State Li- 


brary, Springfield. 


of libraries by taxes rather than subscrip- 
tion. 

Additional functions have been the pro- 
vision of supplementary materials for chil- 
dren which will add to the information 
they receive through their school work and 
will instill in them the habit of using the 
public library, and the provision of 
recreational materials for children and 
adults with the objective of broadening 
their horizons, enriching their lives, and 
inducing them to discover in the library 


the more important materials that are 
contained there. 
Unfortunately, the minor functions of 


the public library have frequently out 
weighed the primary reasons for its exist- 
ence. Particularly in the small public li- 
braries, librarians, trustees, and citizens in 
their desire to make available those ma- 
terials which are in most demand, have 
lost sight of the true meaning of the public 
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library as an educational center for the 
community. Until these primary functions 
are again recognized, we will continue to 
have tax-supported libraries which provide 
no more than the commercial book store 
or newsstand to the public they are de- 
signed to serve. 

In order to fulfill its objective properly 
a public library requires a large mass of 
materials in the form of books, periodicals, 
newspapers, pamphlets, microfilms, record- 
ings, and motion picture films all properly 
classified and arranged, in order that the 
public may secure from them the utmost 
possible use. In addition, a_ staff of 
trained specialists should be provided who 
can interpret the materials, both to the 
children and adults, and can fit the proper 
material to the reader’s needs. It must be 
recognized that such a service and such a 
collection is costly and cannot be provided 
by the small city, village, township, or in 
many cases, even by the county libraries. 
It can be provided only by a cooperative 
effort of many cities, villages, townships, 
and in some cases, several counties, shar- 
ing the cost. The larger unit of service 
envisions such a cooperative project with 
materials and services available to all 
residents of the unit, regardless of whether 
they live on farms, in small communities, 
or in larger cities. 

I shall revert briefly to the library 
service that is offered at the present time 
in a large part of the nation and par- 
ticularly in Illinois. Approximately one- 
third of the people in the United States 
have no library service available in any 
form, and of the remaining two-thirds only 
one-half have library service which even 
begins to meet the standards noted above. 
In the State of Illinois approximately 
1,250,000 individuals have no _ library 
service except that they request individu- 
ally from the State Library, and most of 
these live on farms or in small rural com- 
munities. Less than half of the people 
are served by libraries which in any way 
meet the above standards. Yet it has been 
a principle in this country, repeated fre- 
quently in political or Fourth of July 
speeches, that the rural people constitute 
the backbone of the nation. If such is the 
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fact, it is the duty of the nation, of the 
state, and of local governmental units to 
see that these people have available the in- 
formation they will need to vote and act 
wisely as citizens in a democracy. 

I will take as an example a typical li- 
brary in a community of 3,000 individuals 
composed largely of retired farmers, land 
owners, small businessmen, and local mer- 
chants. Such a library may have a col- 
lection of approximately 6,000 books, a 
large portion of which are outdated and 
are purely recreational in content. Expen- 
ditures for library materials are approxi- 
mately $350 per year and are spent largely 
for new fiction of an ephemeral nature or 
popular nonfiction of the best seller type, 
plus a collection of children’s books. The 
staff usually consists of a single individual 
who is responsible for ordering all library 
materials, processing such materials, 
publicizing their availability, and making 
them useful to the population at large. 
The librarian has had no formal training 
although she may know the needs and de- 
sires of her community and may have. 
trained herself in the methods best suited 
to her library. She does not, however, 
have the time to familiarize herself with 
the latest developments in library service 
or materials, nor does she have a budget 
which would cover the cost even if she 
were familiar with the possibilities. The 
library provides its books and _ services, 
such as they are, to the residents of the 
community only, while farm people living 
outside of the corporate limits are allowed 
only reading room use unless they pay a 
non-resident fee which permits them to 
take materials to their homes. The libra- 
rian, the trustees, and the people of the 
community, being unfamiliar with what a 
library can and should provide, are com- 
pletely satisfied with the recreational 
services available for them, and do not 
realize that they and their children are 
being placed at a great disadvantage in 
competition with the citizens of a 
metropolis. 

Having described the library as it exists 
today I would like to envision for you a 
library as it should exist in the future. 
Let us take as an example a unit covering 








. our, 
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three rural counties. In the three counties 
there are 5 primary trading centers and 20 
additional communities used as secondary 
centers by the farm people in the com- 
munity. In each of the 5 primary trading 
centers—I am speaking now of the fu- 
ture—there exists a branch library con- 
taining a collection of 25,000 volumes 
which have been selected with the needs 
of the entire population as a basis. This 
means that there are books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, records and films to suit the 
needs of the small businessman, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, the house wife, and the 
children regardless of whether they live 
within the community or on farms which 
use that community as a trading center. 
In the 20 secondary trading centers there 
are smaller collections, consisting of the 
reference materials which are in constant 
need; plus a changing collection of recrea- 
tional books and magazines. Rural 


‘schools and smaller communities are served 


regularly and frequently by collections and 
bookmobiles. All materials within the 3 
county area are available to all residents 
and will be interchanged as the need 
arises. While each individual library may 
be served by the librarian at present em- 
ployed, a district staff of specialists in ref- 
erence work, school libraries, children’s 
work, adult education, and technical prob- 
lems is available to serve everyone and 
will travel from one library to another or 
to smaller communities to meet with 
groups as needed. The entire service costs 
approximately $150,000 per year but the 
cost to each individual tax payer does not 
exceed $.06 on the $100 assessed valuation 
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of his property. This means that a farmer 
whose land is valued at $200 per acre is 
paying $.12 per acre for complete library 
service for himself and his entire family, 
and that for this small charge he has 
available the business and technical in- 
formation he needs to carry on his busi- 
ness, that his children have the books and 
advisory services that are available to chil- 
dren in cities, that his wife can secure 
easily the material she needs to manage 
her household and to raise her children, 
and for the entire family there is an en- 
richment in living which was not previ- 
ously possible. 

Such libraries as that described above 
are now in existence in some parts of the 
country. Some large cities, where the li- 
brarians are alert and have kept con- 
stantly in mind the primary objectives of 
library service, are providing to the resi- 
dents of their cities all services and ma- 
terials described above. In some few 
states large units of service have been es- 
tablished which serve the rural people in 
exactly this manner. That such libraries 
are not now in existence in the State of 
Illinois is due largely to the lethargy of 
the people plus their lack of knowledge of 
what a library should and can provide. 
Libraries of this type can be established 
only by the will of the people who desire 
the advantages for themselves and are 
aware of the need of the nation for en- 
lightened citizens. The State Library is 
ready and willing to provide all possible 
assistance in the information of such 
library units and to advise on the tech- 
nical problems involved, but the movement 
itself must come from the electorate. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School, 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tuis index is a statistical measure of the 
rate of circulation achieved by [Illinois 
public libraries as compared with their 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


circulation in 1939. The index is based on 
current monthly circulation reports from 
36 libraries, a representative sample of all 
the public libraries in the State. The 
figures below are percentages based on 
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100 as the actual circulation of the libraries 
in the sample group for the corresponding 
month of 1939. The second quartile (or 
median) is by definition that percentage 
which is larger than the rates of circulation 
of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries and 
which is smaller than the rates of circula- 


Chart 3. 
on a Sample of 36 Libraries. 
1939 = 100). 
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tion of the other half of the 36 libraries. 
Each of these halves are again divided 
equally to give the first and third quartile 
figures. For further information on the 
Illinois Index and how to use it, see pp. 
9-12, 89-92, 127-9 and 163-165 of the 1948 
issues of Illinois Libraries. 


Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December, 1948, Based 
(Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 
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Q1 = first quartile; Q2 = second quartile or median; Q3 = third quartile. 
For July, 1948: Q1 = 119.54; Q2 = 95.37; Q3 = 66.64. 


SECOND PRE-CONFERENCE WORKSHOP FOR LIBRARIANS 
AND SOCIOLOGISTS 


Recent developments in cooperative re- 
lations between librarians and sociologists 
will be discussed at a second workshop 
program sponsored by the Joint Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association 
and the Rural Sociological Society. The 
program, which includes a morning, an 
afternoon and an evening session, will be 
held at the Congress Hotel on Monday, 
December 27, 1948, immediately prior to 
the meetings of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety and of the American Sociological So- 


ciety in Chicago. 

Following the pattern which proved so 
successful in the first Joint Workshop, in- 
formal discussion rather than prepared 
papers will be the procedure. In order to 
achieve the greatest participation, ex- 
change of experiences, and solution of 
common problems, the technique of small 
discussion group reports to the total group 
will again be employed. 

The objective of this conference is to 
exchange information on cooperative re- 
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search and action experiences, actual or 
planned, in the past year that may have 
arisen from the first Joint Workshop. 

Mr. Don Phillips, who is Assistant 
Director of the Continuing Education 
Service and Head, Adult Education De- 
partment at Michigan State College will 
act as moderator and chairman for the 
Workshop as he did previously. Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, Head, Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago will participate 
in the day’s discussion and will present an 
evaluation and summary at its conclusion. 
Dr. Reeves is well known nationally for 
the variety and significance of his contri- 
bution in the field of education. Both 
librarians and sociologists are being invited 
to participate in the Workshop. 

An advance registration is desired. 
Please send $1.00 registration fee to 
Edgar A. Schuler, 120 Morril Hall, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Tentative Workshop Program 
Sponsored by 
Joint COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
and the 
RuRAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Monday, December 27, 1948 


MORNING PROGRAM 
8 :30-9 :00— 
Registration. 
Chairman for the Workshop—Mr. Don 
Phillips, Assistant Director of the Con- 
tinuing Education Service and Head, 
Adult Education Department, Michigan 
State College. 


9:00-9:15— 
Let’s get acquainted! 


9:15-9:30— 
Purpose of the Workshop — Mr. 
Phillips. 


9:30-12 :00— 

Total group meeting for: contributions 
by states, actual or planned research or 
action experiences which may or may 
not have arisen out of the pre-conference 
workshop in January, 1948. 

Each report will be followed by discus- 
sion: 


Don 
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1. To give opportunity for group 
members to get more detailed in- 
formation concerning the project, 
and 


2. If requested by the reporter, to 
get the best ideas of the group re- 
garding possible improvement of 
the project reported. 


12 :00-1:30— 
Lunch. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


1:30-3 :00— 
Total group meets for: contributions 
by regions, actual or planned research or 
action experiences which have arisen out 
of the pre-conference workshop in Janu- 
ary, 1948. 
Each report will be followed by discus- 
sion: 

1. To give opportunity for group 
members to get more detailed in- 
formation concerning the project, 
and 

2. If requested by the reporter, to 
get the best ideas of the group re- 
garding possible improvement of 
the project reported. 


Statement on A. L. A. Regional Con- 

ferences in 1949. 
3:00-5:00— 

Small discussion groups 

regions to determine: 


divided by 


1. Possible research for demonstration 
projects. 

2. Actual program planning for the 
1949 regional meetings. 


5 :00-7 :00— 
Dinner. 


EVENING PROGRAM 
7 :30-9:30— 
Total group meets for: 

1. Spokesmen’s report on final after- 
noon session results. 

2. Recapitulation and evaluation of 
the workshop. Dr. Floyd Reeves, 
Acting Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 
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CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS—A BRIEF SUMMARY* 


States which are not included in the 
summary do not as yet provide for the 
certification of librarians either by law or 
by a voluntary plan. In many of these 
states, however, committees of the state 
library associations are actively at work on 
plans to obtain legal certification. 


CERTIFICATION UNDER STATE 
LAWS 


Public librarians serving in municipal, 
county and regional libraries are required 
by law to hold certificates in seventeen 
states: Georgia (minimum population 
served, 5,000), Indiana, Kentucky (mini- 
mum population, 3,000), Louisiana (except 
Parish of Orleans and City of New 
Orleans), Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma (cities of first 
class only), South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia (minimum population, 5,000), 
Washington (minimum population, 4,000) 
and Wisconsin (except Milwaukee). In 
six states the law applies only to county 
libraries: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Texas. 

In Connecticut the state legislature in 
1939 passed an act authorizing the certifi- 
cation of librarians but the proper agency 
for the administration of certification has 
not as yet been designated. The State 
Library Commission of New Mexico was 
empowered by an act of legislature in 1941 
to issue certificates but has not begun a 
program of certification. A similar situa- 
tion holds in South Carolina and also in 


*Issued by American Library Association, 
Board Of Education For Librarianship, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, September, 
1948. 


Tennessee where the State Board of Edu- 
cation is the certificating agency. 

College and university librarians in in- 
stitutions of higher education operated by 
or under the authority of the state are 
included in the public library certification 
laws of five states: Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Washington. 


VOLUNTARY CERTIFICATION 


Librarians in eleven states are granted 
certificates by state library associations 
under a voluntary plan: California, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and South Dakota. 


souri, 


CERTIFICATION BY STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


School librarians are required to hold 
certificates in the District of Columbia and 
thirty-one states. The state departments 
of education issue these certificates in 


Alabama, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 


Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. In Okla- 
homa certificates are issued by the Okla- 
homa Library Commission. 


CERTIFICATION IN CANADA 


Librarians in public libraries in British 
Columbia and Ontario are required by law 
to hold certificates. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MiriAM HERRON, Editor* 








The Right Start, or When Bobby Goes to School 
By Marjorie Harvey} 


This collection of materials is planned 
for parents of children who are beginning 
elementary school. 

It is the purpose of this health exhibit 
to include information which parents will 
find especially helpful in protecting the 
welfare of their beginners. 

For convenience in selection, the com- 
piler has given titles before departments, 
or other issuing agency or agencies. Unless 
otherwise stated, the issuing body refers to 
U. S. 


FILMS 
Children must learn. 16 mm. 2 reels. 
sound. transportation charges. only. 
Illinois, Dept. of Public Health, Film 
Library. +#416x. 
High school and college level. This 


film shows need for general integration 
of school programs and community 


problems. 
Passport to health. 16 mm. 2 ‘reels. 
sound. transportation charges. only. 


Illinois, Dept. of Public Health, Film 
Library. #003. 
General audience. [Illustrates impor- 
tance of immunization as a means of 


safeguard in health of children. 


When Bobby goes to school. 16 mm. 2 
reels. sound. transportation charges 
only. Illinois, Dept. of Public Health, 


Film Library. #314x. 
This is designed for a general audi- 
ence. Stresses importance of pre- 
school examinations. 


a Librarian, Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 


+ Michigantown, Ind. 


PRINTED MATERIAL 


Facts about rheumatic fever. rev. 1946. 
9p. il. (Children’s Bureau. #297). 
A very helpful question and answer 
pamphlet for parents. Explains nature 
of the disease, how to care for pa- 
tients and describes state educational 
programs for handicapped children. 
Foot health. 1917, reprinted, 1947. (Ex- 
tension bulletin #334. Purdue Exten- 
sion Service, H. E. Division, Lafayette, 


Indiana). 
This bulletin explains the  foot’s 
anatomy, care and_ exercises for 
strengthening or for overcoming de- 
fects. 

Good teeth. 1939. 6p. (U. S. Public 


Health Service. Supplement #149 to 
Public Health Reports). 
A good, well-written description, not 
too technical, on development and 
proper care of teeth. 


How to buy shoes. 1947. (Extension bul- 
letin #335. Purdue Extension Service, 
H. E. Division, Lafayette, Indiana). 

A companion bulletin to #334 (see 
above). This one tells how to buy 
properly fitted shoes, results of poorly 
fitted ones and how to care for shoes. 


Is your child ready for school? 1926. 32p. 
il. pl. (Ed. Bureau, Health Ed. series 
#19). 10c. 

On thorough physical examination of 
children before starting to school. 
Laws relating to physically handicapped, 
subcommittee special compilation to No- 
vember 15, 1945. 1946. 223p. (79th 
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Cong. 2d sess. H. doc. #753.) 35c. 
For parents who may not realize the 
provisions made for their handicapped 
children. 

Posture standards for boys. 1926. 3 
charts, each 38 x 24 inches. (Children’s 
Bureau.) 25c per set of three. 

Even though these charts are old, they 
are among the best on posture, which 
are available at present. 


Record of growth of boys and girls. 1931. 
2p. il. (Education Office.) 5c. 
A blank chart which parents may use 
for recording height and weight of 


children in graphic form. 
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Road to good nutrition. rev. ed., 1944. 
57p. il. (Children’s Bureau, #270.) 
A very practical guide for parents on 
the dietary needs of children at vari- 
ous stages of growth. Gives sample 
diets, schedules, and a list of char- 
acteristics of healthy children. 


The school lunch. 1939. 20p. il. (Illi- 
nois. Dept. of Public Health, Division 
of Child Hygiene and Public Health 
Nursing.) 

Includes a number of well-balanced 
menus for packed lunches. Also, this 
has a section on organizing rural lunch 
programs. 


DISPLAY IDEAS 


These display ideas were used this past year in our department and were made of 


course especially to suit our needs. 
in other libraries also. 


three plates of snowmen. 
nomical as possible of our time. 


However we hope they may be adapted to the use 
We have thirteen display spaces of varying sizes around our room. 
We usually try to carry out the same theme throughout all the display areas. 


Hence, the 


We try also to keep the cost at a minimum and to be as eco- 


—HorTENSE T. MCCLARENCE, 
Children’s Department, 
Peoria, Ill., Public Library. 
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\ Benjamin West so, 


and his hy Father's Dragon 


Cat Crimathin \ \ 
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SPRING CROCUS DISPLAY 


The container is made of yellow construction paper cut in proportion to the size of 
the display space. To add interest, the lower part was covered with pieces cut from lace 
paper doilies. The stems and leaves were of green construction paper, while the crocuses 
themselves were cut from book jackets. As much as possible, book jackets of flower- 
colors were chosen. As the book jacket flowers curled with age, they became more 
realistic. The various parts were fastened to the bulletin boards with colored thumb 
tacks, using yellow on yellow, etc. 
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Yellow desk blotters provided the material for the garden fence. Quite sharp scis- 
sors are necessary for cutting the blotters neatly. The flowers and birds may be cut from 
scraps of colored construction paper. Some of the craft books or teachers’ magazines 
have bird patterns that are suitable. Attractive book jackets add color also. 





SPRING IS HERE 
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BOOKS TO CROW ABOUT 


Bright red desk blotters furnished the material for this stylized rooster. Blue crayon 
was used for drawing in feathers, etc. A bit of yellow blotter made the bill. Smaller 
roosters carried out the same idea on the smaller display places. A yellow-blotter fence 
might add to the display if time and space permit. 
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CLOWN DISPLAY 


Clowns are popular the year around, or they might be used in spring or summer, or 
at a time when the circus is actually present. The clowns were made of stiff white paper, 
colored with pastels. Crayon might work just as well. Real string could be used or the 
strings may be drawn on if poster board is used as background. The balloons were cut 
from bright-colored book jackets. 
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Lesson Wo, 1 
Arithmetic 
Each figure represents 1000 
Children who have li brary Cdrds. 
rryvrrs ° 
How many have library 
Cdrds ° 








Lesson No 3 
English 
| Get = with +he library 
nedres You. 
2Get o library Card 
3 Borrow books from the 
library regularly 
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Lesson No é 
Fut your best Foot forward! These books 
will help you 





Ask too for 


Junior Fashions Art of — Dancing 

Good looks for Girls How to S ud y 

Teen Days oe ha Se iaae 
urrent a ; 

Manners Mow and Then Manners Wow and Then 











SCHOOL TIME—LESSON TIME 


These displays were made with rough black construction paper cut to fit the display 
spaces, to simulate the school black boards. Each display space represented a separate 
class assignment. Two presented some simple library statistics as arithmetic problems; 
others, using book jackets, suggested books to read for non-fiction book reports, etc. The 
lettering was done with yellow chalk in manuscript writing. The large sheets (24” by 36”) 
of construction paper are available again at paper supply houses. These simplify pro- 
cedures if large spaces are to be covered. 
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OLD-FASHIONED SLATES 


Old-fashioned slates are timely for September displays. They may be made of rough 
black construction paper. The rough paper is used because it may be written on suc- 
cessfully with chalk. The frame of the slates is made with strips of light-yellow desk 
blotter with the string colored on with red crayon. It is a good idea to fasten the black 
paper on the boards with thumb tacks and then paste the yellow strips over the thumb 
tacks. The subject of the display may be written with white chalk in the Palmer- 
method. Book jackets are then pasted on the slates. 
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SNOWMEN EVERYWHERE 


This friendly snowman was drawn on firm white paper. The scarf was made from 
blue construction paper, fringed on the ends with scissors. The hat was made in black 
with a brightly colored band. The mittens, buttons, eyes were also cut from black paper. 
Other lines were emphasized with black crayon. The white paper snowballs were also 
edged with black crayon to make them irregular and more realistic. Book jackets were 
pasted lightly on the snow balls. The placard held by the snowman was made with blue 
construction paper lettered with white chalk. Any suitable title may be used. ' 
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WORKING SNOWMEN 


These snowmen may be used on smaller display areas to hold up book jackets. They 
are made from white construction paper. The face was drawn on with crayon, but the 
mittens, scarves, hats, and buttons were cut from paper and pasted on. The scarves were 
usually made of the color predominant in the book jackets displayed on each space. But- 
tons, hats, and mittens were black. The figures were thumb-tacked to the board but 
the tacks were placed, as far as possible, in places where they would not show. 
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MR. AND MRS. SNOWMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Snowman will gladly hold up placards on small spaces such as display 
area on standard library troughs. These snow people are made of stiff white paper with 
lines and faces drawn on with crayon. The apron may either be drawn on or made of 
paper and pasted on the figure. Both the lady’s and gentleman’s hats are cut from 
colored construction paper. Mrs. Snowman’s bow may match the flowers on her hat and 
the polk-dots in her apron. 
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HINTS AND SHORT CUTS DEPARTMENT 


(These suggestions have been sent in by 
our readers. You, too, may have some pet 
ideas to share with other school librarians. 
Please put them on paper and send to 
your editor.) 

—M. H. 


The pamphlet “Book Displays January 
to December,” by Mary Peacock Douglas 
and Betty Gosnold Jeffrey, is inspiring 
even to those whose fingers are all thumbs 
so far as artistic ability is concerned. It 
costs 25 cents and is available from the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


* * & *& * 


Our Children’s Room has been experi- 
menting with radio this winter and spring. 
We have found the following programs of 
special interest: THE HOBBY HORSE 
PRESENTS; LET’S PRETEND; and the 
Saturday afternoon music. Of the latter, 
ORCHESTRAS FOR YOUTH is most 
appropriate for a busy Saturday of “bring 
in and take out” books. We keep the pro- 
gram low and always ask adults and others 
studying if it bothers them but they 
always say they enjoy it. Of course we 
are most careful in our program selection 
and make “tuning in” a special treat. 


In searching for help for parents who 
wish to aid their children in reading be- 
cause of difficulty at school we have found 
the Dolch remedial reading material avail- 
able from the Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Illinois of most value for the untrained 
layman. 


Libraries not having funds for publica- 
tions might secure sample copies of the 
low-priced lists of books for children pub- 
lished by the Sturgis Publishing Co., 
Sturgis, Michigan with the cooperation of 


the Children’s and Young People’s Division 
of A. L. A. We have been especially 
pleased with the titles selected because 
most libraries would have the majority of 
them. 
—FELIcCIA M. Ryan, Librarian 
Children’s Room and Schools’ Collection 
Peoria Public Library. 


* * * * &* 


We have found a number of books which 
are easy high school readers for children 
having trouble reading. They are: 
Looking Forward—The John C. Winston 

Co., Chicago. 

Moving Ahead—The John C. Winston Co., 

Chicago. 

Simon Bolivar by Nina Brown Baker— 

Webster Publishing Co. 

The Gold Bug by Edgar A. Poe—Webster 

Publishing Co. 

Boys and Girls of the Orient by Marguerite 

Stewart—Webster Publishing Co. 

A Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens— 

Webster Publishing Co. 

Ivanhoe by Sir Walter Scott — Webster 

Publishing Co. 

Six Feet by Ruth Whitney—Webster Pub- 
lishing Co. 
The Orient Past and Present by Elizabeth 

Seeger—Webster Publishing Co. 

Sparks from a Thousand Campfires by 
Melvin Ames—Webster Publishing Co. 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes by Conan Doyle 

—Webster Publishing Co. 

The American Boy Visits the Orient by 

Sidney Greenbie—Webster Publishing Co. 

—IRENE L. RIEHL, 
Reading and Music Supervisor, 
Madison County Schools, 
Edwardsville, Illinois. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








The Encyclopaedia Britannica Library* 
By ADELAIDE MoENt 


AN essential part of the world headquar- 
ters of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
Chicago’s Civic Opera Building is the edi- 
torial library, a large, airy, scientifically 
lighted room adjacent to the three depart- 
ments for which it was created: the edi- 
torial department, the library research 
service, and the cartography department. 

Although not all of its volumes could be 
called reference works in the ordinary 
sense, the Britannica library is purely a 
reference library. Editorial workers use it 
to check names of persons, places, identi- 
fications, figures, dates and spellings in the 
manuscripts prepared by Britannica’s con- 
tributors. The cartography department 
relies on the editorial library as the source 
of thousands of statistics published in the 
Geographical Summaries of the Britan- 
nica World Atlas. And the staff members 
of the library research service, who com- 
pile reports and bibliographies in answer to 
questions from Britannica owners, refer 
first to Britannica’s own editorial library; 
then if necessary, they continue their re- 
search in the major libraries of the United 
States. 

The specific needs of each of these de- 
partments are met by the books supplied 
by the editorial library. For the editorial 
workers there are shelves of year books, 
special and foreign encyclopaedias, New 
York Times and London Times files, 
biographical dictionaries, and comprehen- 
sive reference works for each of the thirty 
‘major fields of knowledge covered by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and its affiliated 
publications. 

Library research workers must have all 
the available indexes to periodical litera- 


* 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
+ Librarian. z 


ture, book lists and reviews, bibliographies 
and 150 magazines to which Britannica 
subscribes. There are guide books, foreign 
atlases, geographies, annuals, and hun- 
dreds of reports on the 48 states, the 
United States and the world. 

For the cartography department, which 
prepares the Britannica World Atlas, the 
library stores 3,000 maps and maintains a 
complete up-to-date collection of foreign 
statistical information. The collection was 
begun in 1945 by sending a questionnaire 
to every political unit of the world request- 
ing the figures needed for the Geographical 
Summaries in the Atlas. Some countries 
responded at once, while seven or eight 
follow-up letters were required to get a 
response from others. After receiving in- 
formation or publication from any country, 
Britannica asked to be placed on its mail- 
ing list, and thus gets a continuous flow of 
information from most nations. The pres- 
ent collection is believed to be one of the 
most extensive available in the United 
States. 

During the war many publications were 
suspended or restricted, and it was not 
possible to obtain them. Since the restric- 
tions have been lifted a great amount of 
material has been received. 

Because of the wealth of official source 
material in the editorial library, Britan- 
nica is able to publish in the atlas late 
details for all political entities on area and 
population divisions, communication facili- 
ties, government and private money and 
banking, agricultural crops, numbers of 
livestock, minerals, forest products, sea 
products, manufacturers, value of foreign 
trade, and exports and imports. 

To translate reports from foreign sources, 
Britannica keeps on hand a battery of 
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One end of the Encyclopaedia Britannica editorial library showing from left to right, 
LONDON TIMES, NEW YORK TIMES and indexes, the microfilm camera, periodicals 
of general interest to all departments, (HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
TIME, UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, UNITED NATIONS WORLD, etc.) 

The bound volumes pictured are early editions of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA from the second edition through the eleventh with sets of the latest printings of the 
Britannica in the foreground. Shown (Il. to r.) are Patricia Smith, assistant librarian, and 


Adelaide Moen, librarian. 


foreign language dictionaries, although most 
of the European statistics are furnished 
with English or French translations. The 
most infrequently used dictionary is the 
Russian-English one. The Soviet Union 
has ignored Britannica’s requests for sta- 
tistics since before World War II. 

In addition to serving the three depart- 
ments for which it was organized, the 
Britannica editorial library provides data 
for the rest of the company as well. One 
piece of library equipment of perennial in- 
terest to Britannica employees from other 
departments is the microfilm reader. Dur- 
ing the war the library made considerable 
use of statistics on microfilm, obtained by 
requesting microfilm copies of certain pub- 
lications from the Library of Congress. 
The editorial library subscribes to the New 


York Times on microfilm now, and has just 
installed a second machine that will also 
take microfilm pictures. Britannica plans 
also to microfilm the masses of copy which 
must be sent to its contributors in other 
lands for review, criticism and proof reading. 

A unique feature of the Britannica 
library is its collection of complete sets of 
every edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, from the first three-volume issue pub- 
lished 180 years ago to the latest 24- 
volume printing. Even the “pirated” edi- 
tions, plagiarized and mutilated by un- 
scrupulous 19th century publishers before 
the advent of international copyright, are 
included. 

The Britannica library has only about 
6,000 items — a small number, compara- 
tively speaking, but comprising a highly 
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select collection. Britannica is watchful 
for reference works in which mistakes have 
been found. Such works are consulted 
only as a last resort or to check conflicting 
information from a number of other 
sources. 

Although the great bulk of the material 
in Britannica publications is provided by 
expert contributors, they, like Homer, 
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sometimes nod. In the last analysis, the 
accuracy of Britannica, the Britannica 
Book of the Year, Britannica Junior and 
the Britannica World Atlas depend con- 
siderably on the caliber of the source ma- 
terial collected in the Britannica library, 
to which reference is made in double- 
checking the facts in contributions to the 
Britannica publications. 


The University of Illinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division— Navy Pier 


By Davip K. MAXFIELD* 


SELEcTION, acquisition, and processing of 
20,000 volumes in less than two years is 
one of the achievements announced in the 
current annual report of the Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Library of the University of 
Illinois, David K. Maxfield, Librarian. 
This Library, which commenced operation 
with 5,200 books in January, 1947, and 
doubled that number by the following July, 
serves 4,000 students and 300 faculty 
members of the University’s new Chicago 
Undergraduate Division in unusually de- 
sirable quarters on Chicago’s Navy Pier. 
It expects to possess 25,000 volumes by its 
second anniversary in 1949, or five times 
its initial holdings. 

To house the 40,000 volumes anticipated 
by September, 1950, extensive stack facili- 
ties of strikingly convenient modern de- 
sign have recently been added, increasing 
the total floor area to 19,400 square feet. 
Several efficient office installations have 
also been made to accommodate the staff, 
recently increased from ten to nineteen 
full-time members (eight of whom are 
trained librarians) and reorganized into 
five functional departments. Various other 
physical improvements have made the 800 
seat reading room even more attractive 
than before. 

Despite the Library’s extreme youth and 
unusual location, its circulation already 
compares favorably with that of similar 
college libraries in the Chicago area, and 
its Reference-Information Desk  success- 
fully handled more than 11,000 questions 
between July, 1947 and June, 1948. 


* Librarian. 


Available on its shelves are 2,000 volumes 
of standard reference books, and long con- 
tinuous files of nearly 150 journals select- 
ively purchased and bound because of their 
appropriateness to the curriculum and 
coverage in the twenty periodical indexing 
services at hand. 

The circulating and browsing collections, 
unlike those of many older libraries, con- 
tain practically no dead-wood whatever, 
and represent generous up-to-the-minute 
selections to serve the teaching program, 
extra-curricular activities, and a 
variety of recreational reading interests. 
Supplementing the book stock is an ex- 
tensive pamphlet collection, and excellent 
microfilm reading facilities. Current peri- 
odical subscriptions number 429. Constant 
bulletin board displays, special exhibits, 
and mimeographed circulars make the 
facilities known. Library instruction of 
thirty-six sections of Freshman rhetoric 
students is carried on with the help of a 
locally prepared talking slide film and 
other aids. 

Although reserve book use in the Main 
Reading Room almost tripled in the past 
twelve months, an additional reserve book 
“service station” with exceptional liberal 
lending policies was opened at the start of 
the Fall term in September. Located close 
to the School’s front entrance with its own 
staff and facilities, it will greatly enhance 
the convenience of the Library’s circulation 
program. Reserve books will be made avail- 
able for 3 hour to 3 day use at home or 
anywhere on the Pier in classrooms, lounges, 


laboratories, study rooms, or even on the 
beach. 


wide 
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Winning Our Freedom 
An Exhibit 


By MarGaret C. Norton* 


Tue Freedom Train visited Springfield on 
July eighteenth, and in recognition of the 
occasion the Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library prepared a parallel 
exhibit of Illinois material. The theme of 
this display was “Winning Our Freedom” 
and the purpose was to disabuse persons 
who studied it of the popular notion that 
our freedom was established by the Bill of 
Rights and that nothing has had to be 
done about the matter since. An attempt 
was made to show by documents that Free- 
dom is something that is achieved step by 
step, and to imply, by significant omis- 
sions, that complete freedom has not yet 
been achieved. 

The exhibit was in two sections. 
Records from Cahokia were used to illus- 
trate the evolution of democracy in that 
old settlement, now preparing to celebrate 
next year its two hundred and fifty years 
of settlement. The second part of the dis- 
play illustrated sketchily, but we hope sug- 
gestively, the gradual achievement of free- 
doms along four lines only—freedom of 
elections, women’s rights, rights of minori- 
ties, and protection of labor from exploita- 
tion. This second part, illustrated chiefly 
by original enrolled laws, might easily be 
duplicated elsewhere through the use of 
the printed laws. The exhibit 
could easily be expanded along similar 
lines for such topics as protection of chil- 
dren and freedom of the press; also many 
more illustrative acts could be found on 
each of the topics listed. 

The captions listed below for the 


session 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


Cahokia period need no further explana- 
tion. The fact that democracy is some- 
thing more or less intangibly felt rather 
than expressed makes it difficult to docu- 
ment its development in any community. 
However, the democratic tendencies were 
so striking here that it was possible to 
present a fair picture of the social and 


political situation in this old French set- 
tlement. 


The second and modern part of the ex- 
hibit, though less colorful, was far more 
significant. No attempt was made at con- 
sistency in the development of ideas, some 
being presented historically, some _ illus- 
trated by the earliest act on the subject, 
while in other cases the outstanding law 
is shown. However, we did hope to stim- 
ulate thought about our freedoms, and to 
point out how lately some of the rights, 
now taken for granted, were enacted into 
law. The lack of a reference to “Equal 
Pay for Equal Work” and the idea that it 
was necessary to create a State Depart- 
ment especially to enforce the Civil Lib- 
erties Acts suggest that there are still fields 
in which there is work to be done. The 
inclusion of some items usually thought of 
as the exercise of State police powers 
rather than liberties, as, for instance, the 
act creating the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, may seem puzzling. Here the sug- 
gestion is implied that the State govern- 
ment, instead of being merely a tax-eating 
bureaucracy, has a part to play in protect- 
ing against abuses that curtail the Ameri- 
can’s rights to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 
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LIST OF DOCUMENTS EXHIBITED 


CAHOKIA—ILLINOIS’ OLDEST SETTLEMENT 
DEMOCRACY CAME FROM LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 
THE EVOLUTION OF A DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IN 
OLD CAHOKIA 
The French in their home country were governed by an absolute monarchy. 
The French settlers in Illinois, surrounded on all sides by foreign lands, in 
constant danger from Indians, and isolated by hundreds of miles from the 
French government at Quebec, had to learn to govern themselves. 
Later they had to adjust themselves to the different customs of their Ameri- 
can conquerors. 
The result was a true democracy, evolved, not imposed upon them. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY FAMILY, THE CENTER OF COMMUNITY 
LIFE AT CAHOKIA (Photograph) 

This edifice, erected in 1799 and now about to be restored, was not, however, the 
first church building at Cahokia. 


THE FIRST COURT HOUSE AT CAHOKIA (Photograph) 
Recently restored by the State of Illinois. 


THE ORIGINAL LAND GRANT FOR THE SITE OF CAHOKIA WAS MADE 
TO THE MISSIONARY FATHERS OF THE KAOKIAS AND TAMAROIS 
The missionaries encouraged settlement of other French settlers. 
This is a copy of the original grant, which was made June 20, 1722. The first 
actual settlement, however, took place in 1699. 
CONTRACTS WERE RECORDED WITH THE NOTARY 
This Registre, 1737-1763, is believed to be the oldest extant civil record west of 
the Alleghany mountains. 
Earlier civil records known to have been made at Fort Chartres have disappeared. 
THERE WERE NO COURTS IN EARLIEST FRENCH ILLINOIS 
The commandant was civil governor as well as head of the militia. 
Mar. 24, 1777. 


FUNCTIONING WITHOUT A FORMAL COURT 

Guardians for minors were selected by relatives and friends assembled for the 
purpose and their decision ratified by the commandant or notary. 

May 11, 1774. 

Agreement of friends and relatives appointing Marie Jeanne Loire, widow of the 
late Charle Compte as guardian and Rene Jofroy as surrogate guardian of the 
minor child of Compte’s. 

IN THE ABSENCE OF A COURT, DISPUTES WERE SETTLED BY 
ARBITRATION 

Sept. 29, 1777. 

Harmand vs. Durrand. The arbitrators, chosen by both parties, decided that 
Antoine Harmand should pay Durrand 25 livres in furs, and Durrand should 
pay the costs of the proceedings. Approved by A. Cesirre, commandant. 

DESCENT OF PROPERTY WAS ARRANGED FOR IN THE MARRIAGE 
CONTRACTS 
Feb. 18, 1781. 
Marriage contract between Joseph Lapence and Miss Catherine Cecire. 
ORDINANCES WERE DRAFTED AND SIGNED BY ALL MALE RESIDENTS 
AT MASS MEETINGS HELD AT THE CHURCH 
Apr. 6, 1785. 
The regulations for the maintenance of the fence around the commons. 
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LEGAL NOTICES WERE OFFICIAL ONLY IF FIRST POSTED ON THE 
DOOR OF THE CHURCH 
Sept. 1, 1782. 
Certificate by Barutel, the beadle, that he had looked for but not found a notice 


from Winston authorizing Joseph Antoine Labuxiere to act as notary for 
Cahokia. 


THE INDIANS AND THE FRENCH 
Presumably there was considerable intermarriage between the French and the 
Indians, yet there is only one record of a legal marriage, that of Joseph Burdon 
and Marie, an Indian from Prairie du Chien, which took place in 1800. The 
purpose of the marriage ceremony was to legitimatize their three children, the 
oldest of whom was 11 years old. 
1801. Marriage certificate signed by Olivier, Priest. 


THE INDIANS SEEM TO HAVE GIVEN TROUBLE ONLY WHEN DRUNK 
Only one trader, J. B. La Croix, was licensed to sell liquor to the Indians and 
he was held responsible for seeing that they did not get any liquor until they 
were well away from the village. 
Oct. 29, 1785. 
The license given La Croix by the Court of the District for Cahokia. This license 
was revoked Nov. 12, 1788. 


INDIAN TROUBLES RESULTED FROM LAXITY OF ENFORCEMENT OF 
THE OLD REGULATIONS AGAINST SALE OF LIQUOR TO THE INDIANS 

July 5, 1787. 

The Court of the District of Cahokia “forbids clearly all persons, no matter of 
what quality, condition or trade, and no matter what excuse they might have, 
without being able to give any valid reasons, to sell, trade or retail any in- 
toxicating liquors to the Indians, who come to this post of the Cahokia, 
whether it be rum or other liquors; we also forbid to sell them powder, bullets, 
ammunition and arms, not even as a present, on pain of 100 piastres, required 
to be paid in cash without abatement of confiscation of all liquor, powder and 
arms, which may be found at their home to be sold, and on pain of being 
chased out of this district forever without hope of returning.” 


THE WEALTHIER INHABITANTS OWNED SLAVES 
23 Negro and part Indian slaves brought 59,972 livres out of a total of 62,552 
livres 10 sols at the sale of the Charleville estate. 
1782. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES IN OLD CAHOKIA 
This is the first record of the return of fugitive slaves. Two Negroes who had 
fought in the American revolution were rescued from drowning in the Ohio 
river and were brought before the Court at Cahokia. They asked to be sold 
rather than returned to their former masters. 
June 25, 1785. 
Court proceedings relative to Cezar and Sem. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S CONQUEST OF THE NORTHWEST ENSURED 
THE SUCCESS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
The French gave him their support. 
Nov. 19, 1779. Clark’s letter to George Mason describes his conquest of Cahokia. 
Printed in George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781 (Illinois Historical Collec- 
tions vol. 8). 
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THE AMERICANS BEGAN TO COME TO CAHOKIA 
The first intermarriage between French and Americans was that of Thomas 
Brady, a native of “New England of the village of Marylande” to Marie Josette 
Larcheveque, widow of Charles Le Boeuf, called Laflamme, which took place 
May 13, 1779. 
The marriage contract. 


THE CAHOKIANS ENCOURAGED EMIGRATION BY MAKING FREE 
GRANTS OF LAND TO NEW SETTLERS 

Oct. 1, 1785. 

Grant to Phillipe Engel, a native of Darmstadt, Germany, one of the first 
German emigrants to this part of Illinois. His marriage to Marie Joseph 
Rochelet in 1783 was the first marriage of a German in the community. 
Engel was a member of the Court for the District of Cahokia from 1785 to 
1788. 


MAP SHOWING THE FRENCH LAND SYSTEM 
Attention is called to the long narrow strips of land as contrasted with the more 
compact American farms. 
Undated map of Cahokia and Prairie du Pont Common fields in St. Clair 
County. 


THE UNUSED LAND AT PRAIRIE DU PONT WAS DIVIDED BY LOT 
June 11, 1783. Court decree. 


ORDINANCE FORBIDDING TRESPASS UPON FIELD, ORCHARDS AND 
GARDENS 
Aug. 28, 1785. 
The comparative lateness of such an ordinance may be a reflection of strained 
relations between Americans and French. 


THE ALLOCATION OF LANDS TO SETTLERS HAD TO BECOME MORE 
FORMAL WHEN THE INFLUX OF AMERICANS CAME 
Feb. 26, 1786. 
Persons wishing to take up lands were instructed to file their claims for grants. 


THE AMERICAN CONQUERERS 

Some of the Cahokians said that the Americans, except George Rogers Clark 
himself, had come only to plunder the inhabitants, but wiser heads among the 
French supported the new regime as a matter of safety from the Indians and 
the British. 

May 2, 1782. 

Depositions taken by Joseph Labuxiere, State’s Attorney, concerning statements 
made by Richard Winston who seemed to be trying to stir up trouble. Win- 
ston was presumably a British agent. 


THOSE ATTEMPTING TO STIR UP TROUBLE AGAINST THE NEW 
AMERICAN REGIME WERE DEALT WITH PROMPTLY 
May 4, 1782. 
Capt. J. W. Dodge, agent of the State of Virginia, notified Labuxiere, State’s 
Attorney, that he proposed to arrest Winston, “this froth being very dangerous 
and capable of arranging a favorable entry of the common enemies.” 


RECORD OF THE COURT OF THE COMMITTEE OF CAHOKIA 
1778-79. This was the court set up by George Rogers Clark. Proceedings were 
recorded in English though the members were Frenchmen and French was 
presumably the language used in the courtroom. 
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RECORD OF THE COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF CAHOKIA 
1778-1787. 


This was the court set up under the State of Virginia, County of Illinois. 
Proceedings were in French. 


JUDGE GIRARDIN’S REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF CAHOKIA 


June 14, 1785. 


CHAOTIC CONDITIONS RESULTED IN THE CHANGE OF COURTS WHEN 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM WAS TAKING THE PLACE OF THE FRENCH 
COURT CUSTOMS 


Mar. 31, 1786. 


Girardin complained that the old court had ignored his three petitions to settle 
the land dispute between himself and Madame Beaulieu, telling him to wait 
for “the court which is to come” and resulting in serious loss to himself. 


A STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS (6 months) HAD TO BE IMPOSED ON 
CLAIMS PRESENTED TO THE COURT 


Jan. 2, 1788. 


AMERICAN SETTLERS ATTEMPTED TO SET UP THEIR OWN COURTS 
IN DEFIANCE OF THE REGULAR COURTS WHERE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
AND CUSTOMS PREVAILED 


Sept. 17, 1787. 


Robert Watt, appointed commandant at the Grand Ruisseau settlement, com- 
plains that Jacques Piquet (James Piggott) has set himself up as a magistrate 
and justice of the peace in defiance of the Court at Cahokia. 


The Court at Cahokia ordered Piggott and his supporter Benjamin Rogers in 
irons for 24 hours and threatened to expel them from the district if they 
attempted to hold court, public gatherings or militia proceedings. 


CONFUSION RESULTING FROM THE CHANGE FROM THE OLD TO THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT 


1788. 


Disrespect to court on part of jurors and dissentions among the justices resulted 
in the resignation of all members of the court. 


ALTHOUGH ENGLISH WAS THE OFFICIAL COURT LANGUAGE, MOST OF 
THE JURORS WERE STILL FRENCH 


Grand jury summons and list for May term 1790, Court of General Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace for Cahokia. 


Most of the court documents from 1790 on are in English. 


BY 1792 ENGLISH HAD BECOME THE LANGUAGE OF THE COURTS 


Proceedings of the General Court of Quarter Sessions held at Cahokia on May 1, 
1792. 
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Part II 
The Constitution of 1818. 
The Bill of Rights in the Fifst State Constitution, 1818. 
The Constitution of 1870. 


FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS 


THE RIGHT TO MAKE OUR OWN LAWS 

Prior to 1812 the laws governing Illinois Territory were made by the Governor 
and Territorial Judges, all of whom were Presidential appointees; subject only 
to the disapproval of Congress. 

Beginning with the year 1812 all laws have been enacted by the General As- 
sembly, elected by the people. 

Journal of the First House of Representatives, convened at Kaskaskia November 
25, 1812. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE LIMITED TO PROPERTY OWNERS 
Prior to 1818, “A free hold in fifty acres in the district, having been a citizen of 
one of the States, and being a resident in the district, or a like freehold and 
two years’ residence in the district, shall be necessary to qualify a man as an 
elector of a representative.” 
Ordinance of 1787, Sect. 9. 


THE RIGHT OF ADULT WHITE MALE CITIZENS TO VOTE 
“In all elections, all white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one years, 
having resided in the state six months next preceding the election, shall enjoy 
the right of an elector.” 
Constitution of 1818, Art. II, Sect. 27 


THE RIGHT TO ELECT OUR OWN OFFICIALS 
Under the Constitution of 1818 the people elected only the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, members of the General Assembly, county commissioners, sheriffs 
and coroners. 
The Constitution of 1848 provided for the election of all State officers, members 
of the General Assembly, judges and county and township officials. 
Constitution of 1848. 


THE RIGHT TO HONEST ELECTIONS: REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
1865. An act for the registry of electors and to prevent fraudulent voting. Ap- 
proved February 15, 1865. 


THE RIGHT OF A SOLDIER TO VOTE AS WELL AS TO FIGHT 
1865. An act to enable the qualified electors of this state absent therefrom in 
the military service of the United States, in the army or navy thereof. Ap- 
proved February 16, 1865. 
This act was repealed in 1874 and no new acts on the subject were passed until 
1917. 


THE RIGHT TO SELECT DELEGATES TO OUR PARTY CONVENTIONS 


1885. An act to regulate primary elections of voluntary political associations, 
and to punish frauds therein. Approved June 22, 1885. 


THE RIGHT TO A SECRET BALLOT 
1891. An act to provide for the printing and distribution of ballots at public 
expense, and for the nomination of candidates for public offices, to regulate 
the manner of holding elections, and to enforce the secrecy of the ballot. Ap- 
proved June 22, 1891. 
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THE RIGHT TO REGISTER OPINIONS ON PUBLIC ISSUES: THE 
REFERENDUM 
1901. An act providing for an expression of opinion by electors on questions of 
public policy at any general or special election. Approved May 11, 1901. 


THE RIGHT TO DECIDE WHO SHALL BE CANDIDATES: The PRIMARY 
1908. An act to provide for the holding of primary elections by political parties. 
Approved February 21, 1908. 
Previous acts passed in 1905 and 1906 were declared unconstitutional. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


THE RIGHT TO BE DIVORCED FOR CAUSE ONLY, BY JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 
“The general assembly shall have no power to grant divorces, but may authorize 
the courts of justice to grant them for such cause as may be specified by law; 
Provided, that such laws be general and uniform in their operation.” 
Constitution of 1848, Art. III, Sect. 32. 


THE RIGHT TO HOLD PROPERTY IN HER OWN NAME 

1857. An act in relation to the rights of married women in certain cases. Ap- 
proved February 14, 1857. 

A married woman permitted to hold and convey property in trust for her under 
certain conditions, and not subject to the debts of her husband. 

THE RIGHT TO HER OWN EARNINGS 

1869. An act in relation to the earnings of married women. Approved March 
24, 1869. 

“A married woman shall be entitled to receive, use and possess her own earnings, 
and sue for the same in her own name, free from the interference of her hus- 
band or his creditors.” 

THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE OCCUPATIONS 

1872. An act to secure to all persons freedom in the selection of an occupation, 
profession or employment. Approved March 22, 1872. 

“No person shall be precluded or debarred from any occupation, profession or 
employment (except military) on account of sex: Provided, that this act 
shall not be construed to affect the eligibility of any person to an elective 
office. 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring any female to work on 
streets or roads, or serve on juries.” 

THE RIGHT TO HOLD ELECTIVE OFFICES 

1874. An act to authorize the election of women to school offices. Approved 
April 3, 1873. 

ro any woman, married or single, of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, and possessing the qualifications prescribed for men, shall be eligible 
to any office under the general or special school laws of this state.” 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE IN SCHOOL ELECTIONS ONLY 

1891. An act to entitle women to vote at any election held for the purpose of 
choosing any officer under the general or special school laws of this State. 
Approved June 19, 1891. 

Women permitted to vote in school elections, but by a separate ballot. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
1913. An act granting women the right to vote for presidential electors and 
certain other officers, and to participate and vote in certain matters and elec- 
tions. Approved June 26, 1913. 
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Women were permitted to vote for presidential electors, member of the State 
Board of Equalization, clerk of the appellate court, county collector, county 
surveyor, members of board of assessors, members of board of review, sanitary 
district trustees, and for all officers of cities, villages and towns (except police 
magistrates), and upon all questions or propositions submitted to a vote of 
the electors of such municipalities or other political divisions of this State. 

also . . . for the following township officers: supervisor, town 
clerk, assessor, collector and highway commissioner, and may also participate 
and vote in all annual and special town meetings in the township in which 
such election district shall be.” 

Women still could not vote for the six major State officers, nor for their law 
makers—members of Congress and General Assembly. 

Separate ballot boxes and ballots for women. 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE IN PRIMARIES 

1916. The Primary elections act of 1910 as amended. 

Women permitted to vote in primaries for the same offices as women may vote 
for at the elections for which the primary is held. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE ON EQUAL TERMS WITH MEN 

1921. An act granting women the right to vote, in pursuance of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which provides that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be abridged by any state on 
account of sex, and to repeal an Act entitled, “An act granting women the 
right to vote for presidential electors and certain other officers, and to partici- 
pate and vote in certain matters and elections,” approved June 26, 1913, in 
force July 1, 1913. Approved and in force April 29, 1921. 


THE RIGHT TO SERVE ON JURIES 
1939. Jury Act of 1874 as amended. (Sect. 1.) 
The county board to make “a list of sufficient numbers, not less than one-tenth 
of the legal voters of each sex of each town or precinct in the county 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 


THE FIGHT TO MAKE ILLINOIS A FREE STATE 
SLAVERY PROHIBITED IN THE OLD NORTHWEST TERRITORY 

Ordinance of 1787. Art. VI. 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said terri- 
tory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted: Provided always, That any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and con- 
veyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.” 


SLAVERY PROHIBITED IN ILLINOIS, BUT WITH LOOPHOLES 
Constitution of 1818. Art. VI. 
Slavery and involuntary servitude are still prohibited, But ‘Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall hereafter be introduced into this state”— 
* i.e., slaves already in the State, particularly those belonging to the French 
inhabitants, and their descendants, were retained as slaves. Also, adults 
might enter into indentures for not more than one year at a time, and 
there was no limit on apprenticeship. 
ATTEMPT TO GET A NEW PRO-SLAVERY CONSTITUTION 
1823. An act authorizing the qualified Voters of this State to vote for or 
against a Convention, at the next general election. Approved February 
18, 1823. 
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43% of the voters voted in favor of holding a convention, after an election 
campaign waged solely on the issue of slavery or free state. 

This was the last attempt to change the prohibition against slavery in 
Illinois. 

SLAVERY PERSISTED IN ILLINOIS UNTIL 1865 
The Record of Indented Slaves for St. Clair County. 1805-32. 
PROTECTION OF FREE PERSONS OF COLOR FROM OPERATION OF THE 
FUGITIVE SLAVE ACTS 

1829. An act respecting free negroes and mulattoes, servants and slaves. Ap- 
proved January 17, 1829. 

Free negroes were required to carry their certificates of freedom at all times and 
to register the same with the county court. 

THE RIGHT TO TESTIFY IN COURT 

1845. Revised Statutes of 1845. Chap. XL. Evidence and depositions. Sect. 
23. 

“A negro, mulatto or Indian shall not be a witness in any court, or in any case, 

} against a white person. A person having one-fourth negro blood shall be 
adjudged a mulatto.” 

Similar provisions are found in Illinois laws from 1819 to 1874 when this 1845 
act was repealed. 

SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 

1855 School Code. Approved Feb. 15, 1855. 

Sect. 84. “In townships in which there shall be persons of color, the board of 
education shall allow such persons a portion of the school fund equal to the 
amount of taxes collected for school purposes, from such persons of color in 
their respective townships.” 

This was the first mention of education privileges for colored children in Illinois 
law. The act presumably contemplated separate schools for colored children. 
The amount of taxes collected would not guarantee adequate schooling or 
standards equivalent to those of the white schools. 

THE RIGHT OF EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 

1874. An act to protect colored children in their rights to attend public schools. 
Approved March 24, 1874. 

In 1889 this act was strengthened by fixing a penalty for preventing any child 
from attending a public school by “threats, menace or intimidation.” 

CIVIL LIBERTIES ACT 

1885. An act to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights and fixing a 
penalty for violation of the same. Approved June 10, 1885. 

Freedom to patronize inns, restaurants, eating houses, barber shops, public con- 
veyances on land or water, theaters, and all other places of public accommoda- 
tion and amusement. 

PROTECTION AGAINST INFLAMATORY LITERATURE 

1919. An act to prohibit the publication and distribution of discriminating mat- 
ter against any religious sect, creed, class, denomination, or nationality, and to 
punish the same. Approved June 28, 1919. 

FREEDOM OF OCCUPATION 

1933. An act to prohibit discrimination and intimidation on account of race or 
color in employment under contracts for public buildings or public works. 
Approved July 8, 1933. 

ENFORCEMENT OF CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 

1943. An act to create a division in the office of the Attorney General for the 
investigation and enforcement of laws relating to civil and equal rights, and 
to make an appropriation therefor. Ap. July 1, 1943. 
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FREEDOM OF LABOR FROM EXPLOITATION 


THE RIGHT TO COLLECT WAGES DUE: MECHANICS’ LIENS 
1825. An act for the benefit of mechanics, &c. Approved January 14, 1825. 


LIMITATION OF HOURS OF LABOR. 
1867. An act making eight hours a legal day’s work. Approved March 5, 1867. 


THE RIGHT TO CHILDHOOD 

1891. An act to prevent child labor. Approved June 17, 1891. 

This first child labor act merely prohibited the employment of children under 13 
years of age, except when “it shall be made to appear . . . that the labor 
or services of any child constitute and is the means of support of an aged or 
infirm relative, and that such relative is in whole, or in part, dependent upon 
such child.” 


THE RIGHT TO BELONG TO UNIONS 
1893. An act to protect employees and to guarantee their rights to belong to 
labor unions. Approved June 17, 1893. 
ANTI-SWEAT SHOP ACT 
1893. An act to regulate the manufacture of clothing, wearing apparel and other 
articles in this State, and to provide for the appointment of State inspectors 
to enforce the same, and to make an appropriation therefor. Approved June 
17, 1893. 
THE RIGHT TO ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 
1895. An act to create a State Board of Arbitration for the investigation or set- 
tlement of differences between employers and their employees, and to define 
the powers and duties of said board. Approved August 2, 1895. 


HOURS OF LABOR FOR WOMEN 
1909. An act to regulate and limit the hours of employment of females in any 
mechanical establishment or factory or laundry in order to safeguard the health 
of such employees; to provide for its enforcement and penalty for its violation. 
Approved June 15, 1909. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
1911. An act to promote the general welfare of the People of this State, by pro- 
viding compensation for accidental injuries or death suffered in the course of 
employment. Approved June 10, 1911. 


FAIR WAGES FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
1933. An act in relation to minimum fair wage standards for women and minors 
and providing penalties for the violation thereof. Approved July 6, 1933. 


ONE DAY REST IN SEVEN 
1935. An act to promote the public health and comfort of persons employed by 
providing for one day of rest in seven. Approved July 8, 1935. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES ACT 
1936. An act to promote the general welfare of the people of this State by 
providing remedies for injuries suffered or death resulting from occupational 
diseases incurred in the course of employment; providing for enforcement, and 
administration thereof, and to repeal an Act and a part of a certain Act herein 
named. Approved March 16, 1936. 


PROTECTION OF EMPLOYMENT STATUS FOR SERVICE MEN 
1941. An act in relation to the protection of the employment status of persons 
in the military or naval service of the United States and of persons seeking to 
enter such military or naval service, but who have been rejected. Approved 
July 17, 1941. 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 


THE RIGHT OF THE WORKMAN TO RETAIN HIS MEANS FOR EARNING 
A LIVING: EXEMPTION OF TOOLS FROM EXECUTION FOR DEBTS 
1819. An act to prevent certain species of property from being taken and sold 
under execution. Approved March 22, 1819. 


THE FIRST STATE PAUPER ACT 
1819. An act for the relief of the Poor. Approved March 5, 1819. 
Paupers were farmed out to the lowest bidders, the townships paying for the 
cost of support. 


TRAINING HANDICAPPED PERSONS FOR SELF SUPPORT 
1839. An act to establish the Illinois Asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb. Approved February 23, 1839. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE FOR DEFECTIVES 
1847. An act to establish the Illinois State Hospital for the Insane. Approved 
March 1, 1847. 
The State now maintains 12 State hospitals for the insane, 2 institutions for 
feeble-minded, 1 home for the blind, hospitals for crippled children, persons 
with eye and ear infirmities, etc. 


SAFEGUARDING INSURANCE POLICIES 

1855. An act to regulate the agencies of insurance companies not incorporated 
by the State of Illinois. Approved February 14, 1855. 

Supervision of insurance companies started in the office of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts. Now all insurance companies are required to keep securities suffi- 
cient to cover all outstanding policies on deposit with the State Insurance 
Department. 


PENSIONS FOR WORKERS 
1877. An act for the relief of disabled members of the police and fire depart- 
ments in cities and villages. Approved May 10, 1877. 
This was the first act providing for pensions paid from public funds. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE BLIND 
1903. An act for the relief of the blind. Approved May 11, 1903. 
Under this first act, counties were authorized to contribute up to $150 per annum 
for the support of the adult blind. 
Today blind persons may receive up to $50.00 per month. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 

1913. An act to provide for the partial support of mothers whose husbands are 
dead or have become permanently incapacitated for work by reason of physical 
or mental infirmity, when such mothers have children under fourteen years of 
age, or are citizens of the county in which application for relief is made. 
And also to provide for the probationary visitation, care and supervision of 
the family for whose benefit such support is provided. Approved June 30, 
1913. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
1935. An act in relation to the care and relief of aged persons and providing 
for burial expenses. Approved June 29, 1935. 
PROTECTION FROM CONSEQUENCES OF INVOLUNTARY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
1937. The Unemployment Compensation Act. Approved June 30, 1937. 
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The Legislative Documents Microfilm Project 
By W. S. JENKINS* 


Tue overall aim of the Legislative Docu- 
ments Microfilm Project is to assemble 
and arrange systematically in a single col- 
lection the official records of the American 
colonies, territories and states. Its pur- 
pose is to compile a comprehensive docu- 
ments source book to which students may 
have ready access and from which they 
may draw their raw materials as they ex- 
plore and investigate the manifold sub- 
jects relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of American governmental institu- 
tions. 

The collecting program was initiated in 
the summer of 1941 as the Legislative 
Journals Microfilm Project and was con- 
fined to copying official proceedings of 
legislative assemblies. At the time work 
was suspended in 1942 for the duration of 
the War the job had been completed, ex- 
cept for a few short periods, in the states 
east of the Mississippi, and Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Texas. The expanded program 
resumed in July, 1946, calls for an exten- 
sion of the original plan to all of the states 
and also for the inclusion of additional 
types of documentary material both in 
printed and in manuscript form. 

The bone structure around which the 
new program is built consists of three gen- 
eral series of published documents: House 
and Senate journals, session laws and col- 
lected public documents (both executive 
and legislative). The plan is to complete 
in sequence these series, volume by volume, 
and to perfect each volume within a 
series for definite periods, varying from 
state to state, depending on their rarity, 
and coming down to later terminal dates 
progressing westward. As to collected 
documents, issued in a much less regular 
order than either journals or session laws 
the job is one of filling in gaps in the 
series, and searching for separately pub- 
lished departmental reports in periods 
when they were not issued in collected 
form. In cases where documents cannot 


* Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


be found in print, resort is made to manu- 
script copies. 

In addition to these main classes of re- 
sources that form the core of the work, the 
project encompasses certain collateral ma- 
terials; such as the executive journals of 
the colonial governor and council, the 
journals of the governor and judges of the 
early territories and the records of the 
governor and secretary of the later terri- 
tories, wherever these remain in unpub- 
lished form. Also included are proceed- 
ings of such occasional bodies as the pro- 
vincial assemblies and councils of war of 
the Revolutionary period, and many con- 
stituent assemblies. In tracing out the 
origins of the provisional governments in 
the far West, many of the roots of which 
were extra-legal, a search is made for all 
types of records, official, semi-official and 
even private that may shed light. Thus 
the broadsides of the pioneer press in the 
form of official proclamations and reports, 
and files of early newspapers containing 
unofficial proceedings of meetings become 
pertinent. Or the private diary of a par- 
ticipant or observer may be the cnly 
record extant of a significant political 
movement. 

The storehouse of documentary micro- 
films will serve principally three groups of 
research libraries. The first group com- 
posed of a number of regional documents 
depositories with comprehensive basic 
holdings could, by the supplement of the 
entire body of microfilm, complete their 
collection. The second group composed of 
law libraries interested in various branches 
of legal research, could by the addition of 
a special part of the microfilm, secure a 
compilation of the enacted law of the 
states. One definite phase of the project 
is copying the regular editions of session 
laws, which contain much valuable infor- 
mation not brought forward by periodic 
compilations; code revisions; and occa- 
sional publications in specialized fields of 
legislation. The third group that should 
benefit from the project are state and local 
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historical libraries desiring to enlarge their 
heldings relating to the history and de- 
velopment of a particular state or region. 
This group would be interested in varying 
degree in smaller segments of the film. 

There are three concurrent phases in- 
volved in the procedure of microfilm col- 
lecting of source materials: a nationwide 
search for all records extant; systematic 
copying of materials found; and _ the 
preparation of a bibliographical analysis as 
a guide to the use of the materials copied. 
Much of the first phase is done in advance 
of the field work but it is impossible to 
anticipate fully the holdings of any 
repository until it has been visited and 
searched through. And many of the most 
valuable findings have been discoveries 
hitherto unreported because not looked for. 

One of the principal values relating to 
microfilm collecting is the tremendous 
amount of scattered source material that 
can be assembled and reproduced econom- 
ically and in short time. In any other sort 
of publication program editorial expense 
makes it necessary to select for publishing 
only a part of what has been located and 
relates to the subject. This selection is 
made, of course, by the editors on the basis 
of what is considered to be of greatest 
value to students generally. With micro- 
photography, however, the general bound- 
aries of a project are set and all materials 
located within those bounds are copied. 
The aim is to assemble all sources extant 
in a broad field so that the individual stu- 
dent can make his own selection of infor- 
mation pertinent to his topic of research. 

The bibliographical phase of the work, 
likewise, is developed synchronously with 
collecting and copying. Each item found 
must be carefully examined in preparation 
for microfilming. The accumulation of 
bibliographical data listed in the record 
books as the material is filmed, later be- 
comes a guide to aid the editor in identi- 
fying and splicing the film together in 
orderly arrangement. Furthermore, this 
data, rearranged as abstracts of the con- 
tents of each edited reel of film, when as- 
sembled together becomes a calendar of 
the microfilms, a tool to guide the research 
student. 
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The plan of the project is to unearth 
the complete official American record and 
make it available for research purposes so 
that a scholar may with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, labor and travel, extract 
therefrom information bearing upon 
specific subjects. It was to be anticipated 
that a nationwide pooling of document re- 
sources would aggregate an _ extensive 
volume of information and that many 
hitherto unrecorded and neglected sources 
would be revealed. The experience of the 
six months period during which the ex- 
panded project has been pursued has fully 
justified these expectations, and a large 
and rich addition has been made available 
in the field of documentary resources. It 
seems in order, therefore, to summarize 
the content and range of the materials en- 
compassed during that period. 

From July through December, 1946, 
some 16,000 miles of field work was car- 
ried out in 19 states north of the Ohio 
River and in the far West, resulting in the 
exposure of 135 rolls of microfilm of 100 
feet each. Keeping in mind the three basic 
series of printed documents of the project 
which were regularly copied in each of 
these states, it appears desirable to survey 
the complementary and supplementary 
materials found at various places on the 
trip; and without making an individual 
listing of these, to discuss them in terms of 
classes and to cite particularly rare or 
unique items. 

The work began in the states that were 
carved out of the Northwest Territory; and 
a number of important items were found 
relating to the period while the governing 
authority was vested in the Governor and 
Judges. These consisted of editions of 
session laws, the Maxwell and Cass Codes, 
and of unusual significance, the discovery 
of Transactions of the Governor and 
Judges of the Territory of Michigan in 
their Legislative Department, 1805-1815 
(Ms.), and Laws and Parts of Laws in 
Force in the Indiana Territory . . . 26 
August, 1805 (Ms.). 

In fact, a large part of the most valuable 
material microfilmed on the entire trip 
consisted of unpublished manuscripts which 
may be subdivided into a number of 
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classes. An attempt was made to fill up 
gaps existing in the printed editions of 
legislative journals in this manner. The 
collection includes for New Mexico, the 
Journal of the Provincial Deputation, 
1822-1837, and the Journal of the Depart- 
mental Assembly, 1845-1846; for Idaho, 
Council and House Journals, 1868, 1874; 
for Utah, the journals for the critical ses- 
sion of 1858 under the Johnston military 
regime; a number of territorial sessions in 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and Colorado; and the rival houses 
that were unable to organize, of the first 
session under statehood in Montana. 

In similar fashion unpublished proceed- 
ings were sought for the constituent as- 
semblies for both the provisional and ter- 
ritorial periods. Among those copied were 
constitutions: the State of Jefferson, 1859, 
the State of Deseret, 1849, Washington, 
1878, California, 1849, and Nevada, 1863, 
1864; and journals: State of Jefferson, 
1859, and the hitherto overlooked records 
of the conventions in Nevada, 1863, Cali- 
fornia, 1849, Washington, 1878, 1889, and 
New Mexico, 1889. 

Considerably greater in bulk are the 
record books of the territorial executives 
because these were never published cur- 
rently, and in few cases have they been 
edited later. With a few volumes not lo- 
cated, this series was completely copied 
for the entire territorial period in the 
states covered. Of special interest is the 
neglected Oregon Executive Record Book, 
1849-1859. This type of archival material 
provided a particular contribution to the 
program because of the printed items 
often inserted in the journals, and a con- 
siderable number of early imprints hitherto 
unreported were brought to light thereby. 

A great deal of the manuscript material 
was collateral to the main series but had 
special complementary value in rounding 
out the general scheme. In this class 
should be noted the Oregon Supreme 
Court Record, 1844-1849, because of the 
very important role of the Court as a gov- 
erning body during the provisional gov- 
ernment period. Of special value for the 
same reason in New Mexico are the Ad- 
ministration books kept under the Kearney 
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Code providing for land registrations, and 
the record books of the United States 
Surveyor General’s Office; and for the pre- 
territorial period in Arizona, the record 
book of the Recorder of Dona Ana County, 
1856-1861, and of Pima County, 1862- 
1864; In Nevada, the probate records of 
Carson County, 1856-1861; and the Court 
Docket Book of Mountain County, Jeffer- 
son Territory, 1860-1861. The manuscript 
material also includes a considerable ad- 
dition to the Oregon Archives, the Bancroft 
transcripts, Documentos Para La Historia 
De Nueva-Mejico; and many of the 
Spanish archives in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
going back to 1682. A unique item in this 
class is the little journal, First Records of 
Carson Valley, Utah Territory, 1851-1852; 
which contains a bill of rights, a sort of 
“Mayflower Compact,” an instrument of 
self-government drafted in the wilderness 
by a small group of Mormons beyond the 
reach of constituted authority. 

One of the really distinctive fields cov- 
ered by the work related to the records of 
organized mining districts prior to the 
establishment of territorial governments by 
Congress. Abruptly removed beyond the 
control of orderly processes of government 
with which they were familiar, the miners 
were faced with the necessity of devising a 
system of law and order to meet their 
peculiar situation. In the style of the New 
England Town Meeting they formulated 
and enacted civil and criminal codes and 
constructed courts for their enforcement. 
These codes have been described as con- 
taining an indigenous American contribu- 
tion to the development of the law. The 
bulk of mining district records was found 
in Colorado, but some were found in 
Idaho, Montana and Nevada. They fall 
into two groups, mining laws and regula- 
tions, and court records. Many of the first 
group were published and represent some 
of the earliest imprints of the pioneer 
press, whereas many others had to be 
gleaned from the files of local newspapers. 
The second group are entirely in manu- 
script form. Two significant examples of 
these should be noted: Gold Hill District 
Mining Laws, 1859, discovered in Nevada; 
and Gregory District Miners’ Court Record, 
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1860, discovered in Colorado. The latter, a 
fragment, is particularly interesting in 
that the facts constituting the crime are 
drawn in pencil in the record, indicating a 
rather primitive court procedure and the 
absence of professional lawyers. 

The second general class of supplemen- 
tary material microfilmed was composed of 
newspapers. An effort was made to locate 
and copy in each state the file of the first 
newspaper printed there for the pre- 
territorial period; and also to supplement 
with newspaper reports, at later times, 
where the record could be found in no 
other form. Thus much information was 
found relating to the genesis of govern- 
ments and also to the various abortive at- 
tempts to establish extra-legal govern- 
ments. In Colorado the proceedings of the 
legislature and the proclamations of the 
governor of the Jefferson Territory, and 
the records of the abortive Idaho Terri- 
tory (Colorado), were found in the Rocky 
Mountain News and The Western Moun- 
taineer. In Nevada, proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention of July, 1859, 
were found in the Territorial Enterprise, 
and proceedings of the legislature set up 
under the first constitution, in the Sacra- 
mento Daily Union; whereas the docu- 
ments of the abortive government of the 
State of Buena Vista were found in The 
Humboldt Register. The proceedings of 
local meetings leading up to the California 
Convention of 1849 and the records of the 
legislature of the San Francisco District 
were copied from The Californian, The 
Alta California and The California Star. 
In Arizona, records of the provisional gov- 
ernment, 1859-1860, were copied from 
The Weekly Arizonian; and in New 
Mexico, proceedings of the first Legislature 
of 1847, from the Santa Fe Republican. 
In Utah, the records of the resurrected 
State of Deseret, an anomaly existing in 
the twilight zone between extra-legal and 
revolutionary government; and finally, 
proceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tions of Montana, 1864, 1884, and Colo- 
rado, 1864, 1865, were found only in news- 
paper reports. 

In the field of newspapers special men- 
tion should be made of the finding of 
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LAVERDAD. Periodico Del Nuevo- 
Mejico, Nos. 36, 49 and 55, 1844, and 


EL PAYO DE NUEVO-ME]JICO. ..Peri- 
odico Del Gobierno Del Departmento, Nos. 
6 and 7, 1845. 

Finally there was included in the micro- 
film a sizable body of miscellaneous ma- 
terial that practically defies classification. 
It was composed of printed matter issued 
as separate items which expanded the 
record along several lines of development. 
The largest group of such items consists of 
messages of governors; reports of the ter- 
ritorial officers, adjutant general, auditor, 
librarian, and superintendent of public in- 
struction; and reports of special adminis- 
trative bodies for years when they were 
not printed in the legislative journals. In 
a few cases it was necessary to copy the 
original manuscripts. There are included 
such special legal issues as the one perfect 
copy of the Kearney Code and the only 
known copy of the Mason Code prescribed 
by the military governors of New Mexico 
and California, and Laws for the Better 
Government of California, 1848; Report of 
the Commissioners for a Code of Laws for 
the Territory of Oregon, 1853; The Laws of 
the Town of San Francisco, 1847, and Re- 
vised Laws of the City of Los Angeles, 
1855; The Constitution and Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of Arizona, 
1865, and the only known copy of the 
Constitution. and Ordinances of the State 
of Colorado, 1864. 

Another group includes the issues of the 
Spanish press in California and New 
Mexico prior to the American occupation. 
Of note are such issues of the Zamorana 
press at Monterey as the Vallejo imprints, 
1831-1839, Manifesto A La _ Republico 
Mejicana, 1835, and Reglamento 
cional Para El Goberno Interior . . ., 
1834; and a number of imprints of the 
Martinez press in Taos, New Mexico. 
Also included is the large collection of 
Orders and Decrees of New Mexico dating 
from 1715 to 1816, in Spanish. An effort 
was made to copy the Spanish editions of 
documents throughout the period covered 
by the program in New Mexico, where 
regularly printed, and in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado where occasionally 
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_ printed; and also the German editions in 
Colorado. Suffice it to note here the find- 
ing in Arizona of the only known copy of 
Compendio De Las Leyes De Arizona, 
1865. 

In conclusion, broadside issues made up 
a valuable addition to the entire collection. 
The only known public documents of the 
Provisional governments of Arizona and 
the San Francisco District are found in 
this form. Some of the Mining laws were 
issued as broadsides. The microfilms in- 
clude also a large number of broadside 
proclamations of the military commanders 
for California, New Mexico and Texas, 
both under the Spanish and American 
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regimes. 


The Legislative Documents Microfilm 
Project has been planned as the building of 
a great national collection of official re- 
sources contributed by holders throughout 
the country to serve in the advancement of 
research scholarship. There is scarcely an 
important collection, public or private, 
that has not already, or that may not in 
the end, contribute from its holdings to 
the attainment of this goal. To the many 
that contribute, moreover, there is involved 
in the program a reciprocity; out of the 
general pool of master negative films may 
be drawn positive prints to fill particular 
gaps and complete individual collections. 


“If America continues to grow, the minds of her people must grow. 

If the schools will only teach the reading habit, the library will 
educate the world, for the public library of America is free to every 
new idea—free to every fresh point of view.” 


—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Illinois Library Service 








BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH* 





























The caption ‘“‘Tomorrow-Today” is so 
broad that it may be used for a variety of 
displays. The spheres and other solar 
figures are cut from heavy wrapping paper. 
Cover these cut outs with plenty paste and 


sprinkle with artificial snow. A _ few 
shadows, made with a heavy marking 
pencil or black crayon, on the central 


figure will make it appear as if in relief. 
When completely dry mount on _ board. 
Rings are cut from bright colored paper. 
These figures are assembled on a light 
blue crepe paper background. 

Pure and applied science books, books 
on social and economic problems may be 


displayed at the bottom of the board. 
ees & & 2 


* Prepared by Vera Goessling, Librarian, Cen- 
eae High School and Junior College, Centralia, 


World Flag Encyclopedia. All World 
and Regional Flags. cl1948. United Na- 
tions Honor Flag Committee, 703 Albee 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. Library 


Bound $2.00, paper $1.00. 


This reference tool is a record of the 
official United Nations Flag and its com- 
panion, the Honor Flag. The official flag 
is the symbol of the United Nations au- 
thority, so it is flown alone over United 
Nations’ installations and carried by 
world security forces. The Honor Flag 
serves only as a symbol of international 
good will and desire for peace and usually 
flies below the emblem of the country 
where it happens to be in use. Rules for 
the proper use of these flags; occasions of 
their use; and recognition of these flags by 
groups and individuals makes this book 
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most informative. 
The Index is quite complete and the 
cross references add greatly to its value. 


* *+ * * * 


Howard Wilson, of Loyola University, in 
his pamphlet, Wage guarantee plans, goes 
on the theory that the present approach to 
labor problems is wrong. He says we shall 
never have industrial peace by curative 
methods; rather we must look to preventa- 
tive measures. He believes that industry, 
like the human body, can more easily be 
kept well than cured when trouble comes. 

With that in mind be analyzes three 
plans by three separate companies, which 
have been able to maintain industrial 
peace. The Hormel Plan is based on the 
annual wage distribution; the Proctor and 
Gamble Plan is based on the employment 
guarantee; and the Nunn-Bush Plan is 
based on a share-the-production system. 

All three achieve the same benefits: 
reduced labor turnover, greater security for 
the workers, and a better handling of the 
business cycle. “As long as industry is 
taking the preventive approach to their 
labor problems,” he says, “they are making 
progress and will eventually be rewarded 
with higher profits, happier and more 
contented employees, and a more closely 
knit, prosperous country.” (p. 14) 

“es © s 


“The last two summers have offered so 
much more to the children of our city in 
the way of organized recreation and new 
swimming privileges, that we found they 
were not coming to the library regularly. 
So, when we received the May, 1948 issue 
of Gaylord Triangle, and read the inter- 
esting story written by Catherine J. But- 
ler, Carnegie Library, Homestead, abcut 
how a vacation reading club program 
doubled book circulation, we decided to 
adjust the idea to our Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

First we made personal contact with the 
Teachers of the Grade Schools, telling 
them our plan, which they heartily ap- 
proved and announced it in all of the 
Tooms. 

Children who had completed the first 
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grade up to those of the eighth grade were 
asked to come to the Library to enroll, 
giving their name, age, and grade level. 
To read ten books of their own choice, but 
equal to their reading ability, make a 
satisfactory report to the Librarian in 
charge, a note book provided for each 
child, in this to be written the title and 
comments of each book reported. On 
August 14, a “Vacation Reading Club” 
diploma to be awarded to all who met 
this requirement. Two weeks’ time was 
allowed in which to register, the enrollment 
was closed at 100, the names divided ac- 
cording to the grades, a chart made show- 
ing each division with a space marked to 
color for each report. A “waiting list” of 
16 names was taken (ones who decided 
late) and were worked in place of ones 
who dropped out. 

The fourth grade had the largest num- 
ber to enroll, but the first grade was the 
largest to finish. Books were attractively 
displayed and new ones were added ac- 
cordingly. Parents seemed interested and 
pleased, several whose children are slow 
readers, were so glad for this program and 
explained to us, so that we could help to 
encourage their reading. 

Family vacations interfered more than 
anything else, so that only 39 actually 
finished. Nearly all of the children read 
several books and about 15 lacked only 3 
or 4 of the required number. 

More than the usual number of new 
cards were issued to children this summer. 
Many more Library books were circulated 
and read, as our circulation figures for 
June and July are almost triple those of 
the same months last year. We feel this 
extra work has been well worth the effort 
to encourage reading and regular use of the 
Library. 

A Program was held on Saturday after- 
noon, Miss June Smith and Mrs. Mae 
T. Smith, Library Trustee, made short 
talks to the children. Mrs. E. W. Reef, 
president of our Library Board, presented 
a diploma to each child, as they were in- 
troduced by the Librarian, Miss Smith. 

A number of parents and teachers at- 
tended, Ice Cream cups were served to all 
present. A photographer from our local 
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newspaper was also present to take pic- 
tures.” 
—Mnkrs. FERN BREWER, Librarian, 
Carbondale, Ill., Public Library. 
.s. Ss SS 

The American Library Association has 
published Number 7 of the Planning for 
Libraries Series, The Public Library Plans 
for the Teen Age. ($1.75.) This booklet 
supplements A National Plan for Public 
Library Service. It blueprints possibilities 
for specialized public library service to 
young people, and shows how the public 
library enriches and reinforces school li- 
brary service. In the appendix the prin- 
ciples which have been presented are de- 
veloped and illustrated by means of read- 
able and informative papers, previously 
published and here reprinted for the 
wealth of suggestions they offer. 

This publication was prepared by the 
Committees on Post-War Planning of the 
A. L. A. Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People and its section, 
The Young People’s reading Round Table. 
Mable Williams, chairman. 

5: e& 2 @ 

Promotion of William H. Hyde from 

associate professor to full professor of 
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library science and attainment of academic 
rank for members of his staff at Illinois 
Institute of Technology were announced by 
President Henry T. Heald. 


Mr. Hyde has been librarian at Illinois 
Tech since July, 1945. From 1939 to 1945 
he was librarian of the engineering college 
at Cornell university. 

He attended Oberlin college and ob- 
tained his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the Columbia university school of 
library service. He has done additional 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hyde is chairman of the engineering 
school libraries section of the Association 
of American College and Reference Libra- 
ries. He is also chairman of the engineer- 
ing school libraries committee of the 
American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. 


Those on his staff who have now been 
accorded academic rank are: Fred B. Ox- 
toby, recently named head cataloger and 
classifier, instructor; Miss Catherine A. 
Simms, reference librarian, instructor; and 
Miss Mary E. Williams, circulation libra- 
rian, instructor. 


RECRUITMENT IN ILLINOIS 
— The Mobile School — 


On the basis of Illinois’ experience dur- 
ing the summer months, the field of library 
recruiting is a considerably more fertile 
one than has been suspected. 

The program was sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Library Recruitment Council, a group 
made up of representatives of the Illinois 
State Library, the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, the University of Illinois Library 
School, Illinois unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association, the Special Libraries 
Association and other organizations. 


* * * * 


During the regular summer session 
through the Extension Division of the 
University of Illinois arrangements were 


made to have seven one week courses in 
simplified basic techniques in _ library 
work, operated in seven different locations 
in the State. There were five day sessions 
with seven class periods per day. The 
curriculum was developed by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, taking into 
consideration the suggestions from the 
various cooperating groups and the State 
Library. There were two instructors em- 
ployed by the University, one had experi- 
ence in school library work (Mrs. Lenna 
Schwabe), the other in public library work, 
and formerly Field Visitor, Public Libra- 
ries at the Illinois State Library (Mrs. 
Bernice Karraker), and they were selected 
with the consent of the sponsoring groups. 
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A LECTURE PERIOD. 


The classes were held in the auditorium 
of the public libraries, although one was 
conducted at a State Park and another at 
a community center, whose auditorium 
was much more desirable than the club 
room at the library. 

The University provided some of the 
material, the State Library the rest, in- 
cluding books purchased especially for the 
school to be used in acquisitioning, pro- 
cessing, and cataloging problems. The 
equipment included audio-visual materials. 
All of these were arranged in a mobile unit 
furnished by the State Library, which was 
each week moved to the community where 
the next week’s school would be conducted. 
Thus, each school was provided with a 
traveling book collection, which included 
the reference materials. 

The policy of the University is to 
charge a minimum fee of $5.00 for such 
courses. Through friends of the State Li- 
brary and the Illinois Library Association 


checks (unsolicited) were received to be 
used to offset some of the expense of the 
regular fee. The text books were provided 
by the Illinois State Librarian, Edward J. 
Barrett. The text book, “School Library 
Routines Visualized,” purchased from 
Demco Library Supplies, was furnished to 
Mr. Barrett at the cost of printing only. 

Approximately 300 participated in the 
course and received certificates of accom- 
plishment. The courses were planned for 
untrained persons who were just entering 
the work or had been in the work. The 
responses to the courses were very fine. 
In fact, Dr. Lancour, Assistant Director of 
the University of Illinois, said, “The train- 
ing program is successful to a far greater 
extent than any of us had hoped.” Dr. 
Browne said, “I am wholly of the opinion 
that we should conduct another course 
next summer (1949).” 

After the courses were over we sent a 
questionnaire to the persons who had com- 
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pleted the course, asking them for their 
comments about the location, the course of 
study, and for other suggestions. For the 


most part the replies have indicated that. 


the intent of the course was realized, 


since the majority of people taking it were 
not professionally trained. Some of them 
were librarians of small community libra- 
ries or teacher-librarians in high schools in 
the State. The next largest groups were 
those persons who were working as as- 
sistants and had had no training. Several 
were to have positions in libraries as soon 
as they finished the Mobile School. A few 
took it as a refresher course. Another few 
took it in lieu of going to summer school, 
and, of course, they felt there should have 
been university credit, but, it was never 
our intent to give university credit, or take 
the place of the university course. You 
can’t do in one week what is accomplished 
in an eight-week course. 

Several made the suggestion that next 
year it might be advisable to have two 


courses simultaneously, one a_ repeat 


course similar to the one given this year, 
the other a course in specific areas such as 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


PRACTICE WORK 


book selection, cataloging procedures, etc. 
Of course, this was our first venture and 
we learned many things, which, if it is 
possible to have classes next year, will be 
beneficial to us. 


For many years we have realized in IIli- 
nois that there are a number of small unit 
libraries in existence that are manned by 
persons who will never have professional 
training, and, in order not to waste public 
funds we should do something to help 
them. We also realize that if these people 
can have some sort of an understanding of 
the basic techniques and procedures in our 
work, they will begin to think not in terms 
of “how to make a catalog card,” but, 
“why should all the libraries in our area, 
that is, within the radius of a few miles, 
spend so much time duplicating work?” 
Of course, this last question may take a 
few years for them to ask, but, the letters 
that we have had from a questionnaire 
asking those who attended the classes to 
tell what they thought of them, and, what 
they got from them have indicated that for 
the most part the libraries in communities 
where members of the staff attended the 
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THE LARGEST CLASS—OAK PARK SCHOOL. 


courses will be going into a vitalizing pro- 
gram this next winter. Of course, we also 
realize this is a small effort, but, it is a 
beginning and people 
would never have been able to participate 
in the credit program that has been and is 
being given in the accredited library 
schools in our State, as well as in other 
states. 


certainly these 


So Illinois’ initial venture in library re- 
It is, of 
With an existing 


cruiting is off to a good start. 


course, only a start. 
shortage of 1,800 librarians in the state, 
the 300 registrants in a basic procedures 
courses do not loom very large, but it 
shows that the interest is there. All it 


needs is some stimulation. 
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In 1949 the Illinois Library Association will hold its annual conference in September 
in Detroit, Mich., in conjunction with the A. L. A. Midwest Regional Conference. The 
dates are Sept. 15-18. 


The annual Rural Life Conference is scheduled on Wednesday, February 2, in 
Urbana as one of the activities during Farm and Home Week. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Roll of Neighborhood and Community in Rural Life”. 


January 22 is the next meeting date of the Community Relations Seminar to be 
held in Springfield, at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel: 

















ATTENTION 


Good delivery through the mails depends largely on the 
completeness and accuracy of the address. If your address is 
incorrect, or if you have a change of address, please make the 
correction beside the one we have used, and return to the 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


If your name has been duplicated, or you should wish your 
name removed from our mailing list, please notify us promptly. 


Thank you! 











